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will quote what the premier of England said last month, 
in the debate on the naval budget in the House of 

Commons : 

" Mr. Asquith on Monday pronounced, perhaps unwittingly, 
a solemn condemnation of what was done three years ago — " 

It was at that time when they laid the keel of the first 
great " Dreadnought " — 

" when he said: ' We do not wish to take a lead, but we want 
to do everything in our power to prevent a new spurt in com- 
petitive shipbuilding between the great naval powers.' " 

Mr. Chairman, from this statement of the premier of 
England, when discussing the naval budget for the next 
fiscal year, which is now under consideration in the Par- 
liament of England, we see that the greatest naval power 
of the world practically admits, through its premier and 
by proposing to authorize only one battleship for the next 
year, its mistake when it adopted the policy five years ago 
of establishing a new standard in the size of great bat- 
tleships, and that now that nation proposes to do every- 
thing in its power to prevent the further extension of 
this policy of competitive shipbuilding between the great 
naval powers of the world. If England, situated as she 
is geographically, with all of her great interests extending 
thrqugh other European countries, can afford to do this, 
how much more can the United States afford to do the 
same, instead of doing as is proposed by the Naval Com- 
mittee and by the amendment of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hobson], taking " a new spurt in competi- 
tive shipbuilding" as between ourselves and other na- 
tions, and thus check the tendency, not only in our 
country but in other countries of the world, toward this 
extravagant expenditure in preparation for wars which, 
in my judgment, will never come. 

I submit that neither the revenues of the government 
nor the necessities of our national defense demand any 
increase whatever in our navy or demand any change in 
the policy adopted a year ago of authorizing but one bat- 
tleship each year. [Applause.] ' 

Mr. Chairman, if we adopt and continue this ambitious 
competitive naval policy, how long will it be before the 
American people, in order to meet the increasing expen- 
ditures on account of this policy and the maintenance of 
our navy, will be compelled to change their system of 
Federal taxation by adding to the indirect system, which 
has always obtained in time of peace, the system of 
direct taxation ? Our national expenditures are increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Only sixteen years ago the 
country was startled by the fact that our expenditures had 
reached 1500,000,000 annually, while to-day our national 
expenditures are at the rate of almost $100,000,000 a 
month, or a billion dollars every year. 

In view of this fact, and in view also of our diminishing 
revenues under our present system of indirect taxation, 
and in view, too, of the entire absence of any danger of 
war with any foreign nation as well as of our splendid geo- 
graphical isolation, I submit that the representatives of 
the people here upon this floor are not justified in adding 
150,000,000 more to this naval appropriation bill for the 
purpose of gratifying either an individual or a national 
ambition to excel other nations in the size and number 
of great battleships. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hobson : Will the gentleman yield ? 

Me. Tawnet : I will yield to the gentleman. 



Me. Hobson : I want to ask the gentleman if last year 
he did not predict a deficit of $100,000,000 ? 

Me. Tawnet : I did. 

Me. Hobson: And didn't the gentleman miss it by 
about $190,000,000? 

Me. Tawnet : In answer to that — 

Me. Hobson : There was a surplus of $90,000,000 — 

Me. Tawnet. One moment. The gentleman cannot 
put a question into my mouth and answer it at the same 
time. In answer to the gentleman from Alabama I 
will say that the prediction of $100,000,000 deficit was 
made long before the close of Congress, upon the theory 
that if the appropriations asked for were granted there 
would be that deficit. I am glad to say that not all 
these appropriations were granted. We managed to 
keep them down, so that instead of a deficit appearing 
at the end of the last session we showed an estimated 
surplus of about $25,000,000, based on estimated reve- 
nues. But, Mr. Chairman, while I estimated at the close 
of the last session a surplus of $25,000,000, and was 
justified in doing so on the basis of the receipts of the 
government at that time, we are to-day confronted with 
a deficit of $60,000,000 at the close of this fiscal year. 
If the naval policy proposed by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hobson] prevails, our deficit at the end of 
the next fiscal year will reach the enormous sum of 
$150,000,000. [Applause.] 



Senator Hale's Exposure of the Growing 

Extravagance in the Military and 

Naval Expenditures of the 

Government. 

In a speech on the Army Appropriation Bill, on April 7, 
Senator Hale interpreted in plain language the meaning 
of the current and proposed legislation increasing the 
military establishment. He referred kindly at the outset 
to Senator Warren of Wyoming, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, who had carefully man- 
aged the bill in its course through the Senate, and had 
shown a willingness to give information in regard to it 
when called upon. The trouble was not with the Chair- 
man, but with the Senators. They had not taken suffi- 
cient pains to inquire into the merits of the different 
items in the bill, and, in fact, had shown a culpable 
indifference as well as ignorance of the subject of mili- 
tary appropriations. Mr. Hale was frequently inter- 
rupted by his colleagues, some of whom seem to have 
been startled by his statements. He said : 

Senator Hale : It was not the fault of the Senator 
in charge that the bill embodies so large an increase. It 
is what is going on constantly without all Senators or 
the country being aware of it — the enormous increases 
of the military establishment to the prejudice of all 
other appropriations and claims. 

We cannot get, Mr. President, consideration of other 
bills, because, as everybody knows, the revenues are 
likely to wane, and are now waning, and we are likely 
to be confronted with a deficit; and not many months 
ahead we shall be found spending more money than 
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comes into the Treasury from the existing and ordinary- 
sources. 

We cannot get the omnibus claims bill passed, which 
has a thousand items that ought to be paid as much as 
a note of hand ought to be paid ; and we are to have 
no river and harbor bill, with all the benefits that that 
bill adds to the business of the country, because it is a 
peace measure. We must have no public building bills, 
which are of actual and real benefit to the convenience 
of the country in the transaction of the public business 
in which every Senator and Representative is engaged, 
because the military expenses are mounting so rapidly 
that we cannot afford these items that are for peace. 

I wish to call attention to the items that the Senate 
and the country may realize what we are doing for the 
military establishment. The Army Appropriation Bill 
of last year, for 1907-08, covered an appropriation of 
seventy-eight million and odd hundred thousand dollars. 
The bill which passed the Senate yesterday, under the 
skillful management of the Senators from Wyoming, 
carries an appropriation of ninety-eight million and 
odd hundred thousand dollars, almost $99,000,000, an 
increase of $20,000,000. 

Mr. Warren: May I interrupt the Senator for a 
moment? 

Mr. Hale : Certainly. 

Mr. Warren : The Senator speaks truly, of course, 
as he always does, when he says the Army Appropria- 
tion Bill carried some $78,000,000 last year. There was 
a large sum carried on the general deficiency bill, and 
we have also already appropriated in urgent deficiency 
bills this year, to piece out last year's appropriations, 
something like $4,000,000 more. I do not know how 
much more we shall yet have to appropriate to close the 
accounts to July 1, 1908. 

On the other hand, I will say that there will be turned 
back into the Treasury from last year's appropriation on 
the pay account nearly $2,000,000. Of course, it can- 
not be taken from the pay account fund and used for 
other purposes. There will doubtless be other balances 
covered back into the Treasury from other unused funds. 

I want to say, furthermore, that the Committee on 
Military Affairs, in amending the present bill providing 
for the fiscal year 1909, have endeavored to put the 
amount high enough, so that if we are fortunate enough 
to retain the items in conference we may not next year 
have deficiencies, which I know are so offensive, and 
properly so, to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hale]. I 
shall expect that quite a large amount of the $98,000,000 
and over that the bill contains, if we are fortunate enough 
to hold it, will go back into the Treasury unused. The 
department can only expend the funds we provide under 
the law and in a lawful manner. I think the Senator 
will agree with me and prefer that we should appropriate 
more and have no deficiency, and let the residue at the 
end of the year go back into the Treasury rather than to 
be constantly pestered with deficiencies. 

Mr. Hale : The Senator is just right. Before he 
came in I had taken occasion to say that the large ap- 
propriations, the startling appropriations, in the bill are 
not his fault. 

I do not find myself in so hopeful a condition as the 
Senator is about any of the money provided for in this 
great bill being unexpended and turned into the Treasury. 



We shall be fortunate if they prevent deficiencies, and 
in that the Senator is right in making the amount large, 
so as to try and prevent deficiencies in the future. 

I am not dealing, Mr. President, in a fault-finding way 
with any particular item being put upon this bill, but 1 
want to show the Senate that not only is here an increase 
in this part of the military establishment of $20,000,000, 
but that every item of increase represents great appro- 
priations for the future. Not a single item that I know 
of in the bill is temporary, but it will be carried into the 
appropriations for the future. 

Mr. Warren : Mr. President, that statement is gen- 
erally true, but there are items of quite a considerable 
amount contained in the bill which the Senator will 
realize, when he analyzes it closely, as he will, are for 
permanent purchases, which need not be renewed. 

Mr. Hale : I understand that, because I have a list 
of them here. They are the kind of appropriations that, 
while distinctive by themselves, may not be repeated next 
year. Yet the general needs of the establishment every 
year will call for corresponding items or other items of 
the kind. So I have no hope of decreased appropri- 
ations, and I want the Senate to understand that my 
protest is not so much against what is appropriated now, 
as because it means not only the same appropriations, 
but additional appropriations next year. 

I have also the figures in the other branch of the gov- 
ernment, the Navy Department. The showing there, 
Mr. President, is more startling than in the War Depart- 
ment. The naval appropriations for the last session of 
the last Congress were $99,600,000 and odd, almost 
.$100,000,000. This year the appropriations for the 
Navy Department, when all aggregated, — and most of 
them will be upon the naval appropriation bill, — will, I 
venture to say, be more than $120,000,000. There is 
another increase of $20,000,000 in this one year in that 
establishment. Mr. President, I am not reckoning on 
the basis of what I call the extravagant program that 
is afoot for an enormous increase by big battleships, but 
a moderate program, not of four battleships, but of two 
battleships. The appropriations will be $120,000,000 for 
the navy. 

And, Mr. President, more perhaps in the navy than 
in the army. When in building up the navy you pro- 
vide for a big ship costing $10,000,000, you have only 
begun to spend money. By that you commit the coun- 
try, necessarily, to the repairs and the expenses of main- 
tenance, and it is a constantly increasing appropriation. 
If we go on, Mr, President, as we are going on, the 
naval appropriations in three or four years will be $150,- 
000,000 annually. The total war and military expendi- 
tures of the government, as it was characterized by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in the 
House, for the present and future and past wars, includ- 
ing the pension bill, which is increasing all the time, 
amounts to seventy per cent, of the revenues of the gov- 
ernment. I do not think Senators realize that within a 
few years so greatly have the expenditures and the 
demands upon the Treasury increased in the military part 
of it to the prejudice of the civil and peaceful part, that 
seventy per cent, of the entire revenues are taken, as the 
chairman of the House Committee states it, for present 
wars and future wars and past wars. 

At this point Senator Hale was interrupted by Mr. 
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Gallinger of New Hampshire, who asked bim if he had 
seen that morning an article in the Washington Post 
written by John Callan O'Laughlin, which had evidently 
been inspired by the War Department, proposing a rad- 
ical reorganization of the army with still further increases 
of expenditures in the future. Mr. Hale replied that he 
had seen it, and that its appearance was responsible for 
bringing him to his feet on this occasion. The discussion 
that followed, participated in by Messrs. Warren, Aldrich 
and Culberson, showed that it was high time that the 
attention of the Senate had been called to the matter of 
our growing military expenses. 

The revelation of the present condition and future 
plans of the War Department continued in the form of 
an answer by Mr. Hale to the question put by Mr. 
Gallinger. 

Senator Hale : I know nothing about this corre- 
spondent, John Callan O'Laughlin, but every reader of 
the Washington papers, particularly of the Washington 
Post, knows that he has taken into his jurisdiction 
almost every conceivable subject during the past winter, 
and has claimed to speak with authority. Nobody would 
read the long communications which appear in the Post 
almost every day but for the assumption iu the beginning 
of each article. This article begins : " This is the judg- 
ment of William H. Taft, Secretary of War." 

I hope he is wrong ; I hope the enormous, unreason- 
able and wicked program that is laid out in this interview 
is not the judgment of the Secretary of War. But the 
articles claim so much authority — they claim to speak 
ex cathedra — that they attract attention and arouse 
interest and increase the alarm of conservative men over 
the way that we are going on. 

As I said, the appearance of the article, for whatever 
it is worth, was one of the things that led me to make 
the statements I have made and draw the conclusions 
which I am drawing in what I am saying here. 

The present army is 65,000 men. Quite a proportion 
of that army — I do not know what the amount is, but I 
have the number of regiments, infantry, cavalry and all 
— are in the Philippine Islands. Perhaps there are 
three or four thousand men in Cuba, and the rest are 
disposed around in posts and at the cities in this country. 

Nobody except the War Department and the General 
Staff and the officials of that Department is crying for 
an increase. But if any Senator should go to the General 
Staff of the army, as Senators have within a few days, 
upon a discussion of matters relating to the army, you 
will be told at the office of the head of the General Staff 
that the army has got to be doubled. That is not Mr. 
John Callan O'Laughlin, but it is the head of the operat- 
ing part of the army, who is practically the authority 
there in the prolonged and frequent and necessary ab- 
sences of the Secretary of War. 

Now let me read some more. This is not put in 
doubtful form. It is not prefaced with an " It is said," 
" It is rumored," " It is believed." It is put authorita- 
tively apparently: "The increase that Secretary Taft 
wants is that which in his judgment the needs of the 
country require. He is anxious that the nation should 



have ready for service a first line of defense behind 
which further mobilization may be effected. There- 
fore he considers a fair provision would be 65,000 in- 
fantry, 25,000 cavalry, 12,500 field artillery, and 22,500 
engineers, signal corps, service corps, etc." 

I have added this up because they are interesting fig- 
ures. Mr. O'Laughlin did not add them up nor did he 
need to. The present army, costing $100,000,000 a year, 
is 65,000 men. But if this program is to be carried out, 
or is to be urged upon Congress, and we are to pass bills 
in accordance with this urgency, we will have an army 
costing $200,000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, nothing short of that will satisfy the 
army, the General Staff and the authorities. I am bound 
to say, Mr. President, that I do not believe the Secretary 
of War, with all his experience, with his knowledge of 
public affairs, with his large mind, and generous as he is 
with reference to appropriations, has ever committed 
himself to this enormous and unreasonable, and, I repeat 
it, wicked program. 

Why this man has assumed to speak for him I do not 
know. The Secretary has in some of his speeches indi- 
cated that the army ought to be increased. I do not 
agree with him in that respect, but I do not yet believe, 
and I hope I shall not be called upon to believe now or 
hereafter, wherever the Secretary of War may be, or 
whatever he may be, that we shall be called upon for this 
enormous program. 

I shall, Mr. President, have accomplished my purpose 
in calling the attention of the Senate to this one distinc- 
tive feature that is going on everywhere in every branch 
of the government — the enormous increases of the 
military establishment of our government to the prejudice 
and hurt of appropriations that are peaceful in their kind 
and which deal, not with soldiers and sailors, and armies 
and navies, and ranks and graves, and epaulets and para- 
phernalia. 

Mr. Money: I want to ask the Senator now what 
would be the size of the American army if the foreign 
policy of this government shall persist, and if we are to 
continue the control and subjugation of great colonies, or 
dependencies, rather, — for they are not colonies, but 
dependencies, — whether he thinks that the present army 
establishment will be sufficient? 

Mr. Hale : I think it is not only sufficient, but I 
think, while we are burdened with that pestilent curse 
which is on our shoulders, — the Philippine Islands, — we 
have got to have considerable of an army there, and we 
are appropriating for that ; and granting that, granting 
what we have in Cuba, admitting that at present we have 
got these burdens upon us and cannot rid ourselves of 
them just now, the present army is large enough, and is 
larger than is needed. Nobody can tell me in detail 
where all the rest of the army is doing any useful service. 

The General Staff will not let an old, rickety, almost 
wrecked army post in the West be abandoned, for the 
reason that when they come in with this program of 
doubling the army they want those posts in order to 
show that the army is all over the country. I defy any 
Senator to go up to the General Staff and get an old and 
useless army post out West abandoned. 

Now, somebody may say that I am too severe upon 
these authorities of the army; but I have lived long 
enough to try to see more than one side of a question, 
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and the officers of the army and the navy have nothing 
in their minds — and that is natural — but the two 
establishments. The army sees nothing but the army, 
and the army's idea of an immense revenue pouring in 
for the uses of the government is that it makes a great 
reservoir for army appropriations. With some excep- 
tions, the naval officers have the same idea. Anybody 
who has listened to the debate for the last day or two in 
the other branch of Congress will see how this exploiting 
of enormous appropriations for the navy is brought out. 
We must have a navy; and we have got to-day, prac- 
tically, in actual force and strength and usefulness the 
second navy in the world ; and yet naval officers and 
naval boards tell us that we need to double it. 

Me. Waeben : Does the Senator believe we ought to 
drop from the position of second naval power? I am 
asking for information, because, of course, I am not in- 
terested in naval matters directly, and I should like the 
Senator's opinion about where we ought to stand as a 
nation as to our naval power. 

Me. Hale : That depends something upon what other 
nations do. I do not object if we can keep the navy 
where it is and not increase it. I am not opposed to 
keeping it up to where it is now, although it is useless 
largely, and always will be. The best of it is to-day en- 
gaged in a cruise around the world, which will be very 
expensive and which will help to wear out the navy, 
and we shall be called upon to appropriate for repairs 
and improvements resulting from the cruise, all showing 
that there is no legitimate use even for the navy of the 
extent that we have now ; but I am not for cutting it 
down. 

Asked by Mr. Bacon if he had not said six or eight 
years ago that the. retention of the Philippine Islands 
would require an increase of the navy to an extent of at 
least fifty per cent, greater than otherwise would have 
been required, Mr. Hale replied : 

Me. Hale : I do not pretend to be much of a prophet, 
but my forecast then was wise. We have since that day 
more than doubled the navy, and largely on account of 
our acquisition — such as it is — of those foreign outside 
insular possessions. But I am not going into that. 

I have, Mr. President, as I have said, accomplished 
my purpose in calling the attention of the Senate aad 
the country to this condition and to these great increases 
in appropriations for the military establishment. 

A general discussion as to the duty of the Senate in 
the matter followed. It was shown that outside the 
Committee on Appropriations the Senators as a rule 
knew nothing of the various details of the great appro- 
priation bills which come before them. Under the 
present system of procedure their action is practically 
limited to the question as to whether or not a certain 
amendment to an appropriation bill is proper or im- 
proper. It was therefore suggested by Senator Bacon, 
who has a deep interest in the problem, that hereafter 
the Appropriations Committee take the Senate more into 
its confidence when these bills are pending, in order 
that the Senators may fully realize where there may be 



extravagance and where it may be curbed. The remarks 
showed no inclination on anybody's part to go the full 
length of the program outlined by the Washington Post, 
nor did the appropriations, as made, find any strong de- 
fender. On the other hand, it was evident that Mr. 
Hale's speech had aroused his colleagues from their in- 
difference and justifies the hope that hereafter the Senate 
may do something to check the extravagance to which 
their attention has been so forcibly called. 
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Inteenational Law as Inteepbeted dubing the 
Russo-Japanese Wae. By F. E. Smith and N. W. 
Sibley. Boston : The Boston Book Company. 494 
pages. 

This book not only covers a wide range of the inter- 
national law of war and neutrality, but considerable of 
that of peace. To any one who is looking for an his- 
torical introduction to the various questions that arose in 
the Russo-Japanese conflict, going back to the Middle 
Ages and Lateran Councils, to Grotius and to Vattel, 
including in the later periods the Napoleonic, Crimean 
and American Civil Wars, with frequent citations from 
Stowell, Scott and Hall, this work with its compendious 
detail will be helpful. If, however, he has read the 
entertaining report of Takahashi on the Chino-Japanese 
War and the brilliant lectures of Lawrence on " War and 
Neutrality in the Far East," both of which are brief and 
to the point, examples in their way of what the treatment 
of a special topic should be, he will wish that the collab- 
orators of this volume had confined themselves more 
exclusively to their theme and left the introductory 
matter to private research. 

The questions that are given particularly full treatment, 
and which best illustrate the methods of the authors, are 
those relating to the right of visitation and search, the 
destruction of neutral vessels, absolute and conditional 
contraband, blockade and the North Sea incident. There 
are twelve useful appendices. Special cases are taken 
up in connection with the violation of neutrality, wrong 
classification of contraband and the illegal seizure of 
vessels. The French and English texts of the report of 
the North Sea Commission are given, with a statement 
of the Russian and English contentions in parallel col- 
umns, a chronological account of the controversy as it 
developed from day to day, and a list of Russian acts of 
interference with neutral shipping, which is taken from 
the London Times. The authors pay high tribute to the 
strict manner in which Japan observed the rules of 
international law. 

Inteenational Law. Paet II: Wae. By John 
Westlake, LL.D., Whewell Professor of International 
Law in the University of Cambridge, England. Cam- 
bridge : The University Press, 1907. 334 pages. Price, 
9 shillings. American agents: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York City. 

This book is a sequel to Part I, entitled " Peace." In 
a preliminary chapter Professor Westlake defines pacific 



